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THE LATE QUEEN OF PRUSSIA. 


pron Quarterly Review contains the following extract from 
an untranslated life of this admirable princess, from the 
pen of Madame du Berg, who accompanied the present Du- 
chess of Cumberland (the niece of the Queen,) to this coun- 
try. She died on the 19th July, 1810, and her body was finally 
deposited at Charlottenburg, on the 23d December following; 
the anniversary of the day on which, seventeen years before, 
she made her appearance in Prussia asa bride. Had she lived 
in more tranquil times, we should, probably, only have known 
her as a beautiful and engaging woman: but the days were 
eventful in which her lot was cast—she was placed in most trys 
ing circumstances, and her conduct through the whole of her 
career will bear a comparison with that of the greatest of her 
sex, either in ancient or modern times. We particularly solicit 
our readers’ attention to the letter of the Queen, cited in the 
following passage, and written iminediately after the peace of 
Tilsit. The graudeur of moral sentiment, the magnanimous 
state policy, and the conjugal devotion and esteem it evinces, 
alike demand regard. Well may the Prussian Sovereign con- 
tinue to deplore the loss of such a wife! Biographers, with 
admiration, will add her name to the list of Hlustrious Wo- 
men: 


“ The armistice which then took place was soon after fol- 
lowed by a meeting between the two Emperors, and subse- 
quently with the King of Prussia. Negociations for peace were 
entered into, and the head-quarters of the Emperor Alexane 
der, as well as the King, were removed to Tilsit, where Napo- 
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leon then was; so that the three powers had their head-quar- 
ters éstablished in the same towns. Prussia was now also ne- 
gociating for peace, but it was against this power that the rane 
cour of the French Emperor was chiefly directed; and it was 
most severely felt. The rectitude and moderation of the King’s 
character stood him in no stead when opposed to the overbears 
ing and-contewptuous treatment which was manifested to him 
by his‘enemy on every occasion; for Buonaparte scrupled not 
io employ to the utmost, all those advantages which his power 
and good fortune had placed ia his hands. This stirred up in 
the breast of the King that noble species of pride which beldly 
fronts adversity, nor would he coudescend to humble himself 
before the Kuperorof the French: and Buonaparte, who had 
been accustomed to such homage from others, did not conceal 
bow grating he felt the conduct of the King. In this state of 
things, those whe were about his ‘majesty:thoucht it probable 
that the presence of the Queen might have the effect of smooth- 
ing the way to negociation, and of rendering more favourable 
the conditions of peace. She was sent for, and she came. She 
setouton her journey tothe head-quarters with all that devotion, 
#nd that readiness of disposition which led her, in every situa 
tion of lile, to strive to fulfil, to the utmost, the duties of her 
station. .A woman of an ordinary cast of aud would proba- 
bly have considered it beneath her dignity to appear as a supe 
pliant before the man who had insalted ber in so personal a 
maoner; but the Queen, trom the uprightness and purity of her 
character, bad a fair right to suppose that her appearance alone 
would compe! her enemy to feel some dezree of shame for his 
eonduct, however foreign it might be to him to entertain sen- 
timents of this sort. Judging from the goodness of her own 
alisposition, sue was ignorant that there were wen who exert 
themselves to add to the injuries which they commit in propor- 
tion as they are deficient in that generosity which should lead 
them to acknowledge their errors, and in those good qualities 
which would euable them to make reparation for their offences. 
it was impossible for her to foresee that her journey would 
prove altogether fruitless, aud without any beneficial result 
whatever. Whilst she exerted her voice as the wife of the 
King, as the mother of her children, and of her people, she 
could, without any degradation whatever, submit to become a 
petitioner to the Emperor of the French. Yet however painful 
the sacrifice might be to her, strong affection, and the advan- 
tages she hoped would arise from it, overcame all that disincli- 
nation to the journey which she must natarally bave felt. The 
resolution with which she embarked on this expedition, and the 
deelings she experienced on the way from Memel to ‘Tilsit, are 
detailed in her journal. Those who bave seen this book, de- 
sciibe it as being couched in terms at ence affecting aud cig- 
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nified. She could not but feel satisfied with ber own condact 
in the steps she bad taken. As soon as she bad alighted at the 
lodgings prepared for her, the French Ewperor waited upon 
her. To receive, with dignity, a first visit of this kind was, to 
one in the Queen’s situation, no easy task. She received her 
visitor, however, with great judgement, and that tact which 
belongs along to superior minds. She took occasion to express 
her concern that he had been obliged to come up so’ steep a 
fight of stairs, in order to see her, and asked him how the cli 

mate of the north had agreed with his health. It was some 
time before the Queen mentioned to him that the object of ler 
journey was to request of him less unfavourable terms o! 
peace: the result bas shown how this confession was received 

The French Emperor has vot a chivalrous feeling belongins to 
him ; in this he fails move than in any other quality; so that 
all the efforts of a noble-minded women, exerted for the no- 
biest of purposes, could not be otherwise than fruitless. It 
would be difficult, nay impossible, to relate the various ques- 
tions which were put by Buonaparte, and the dillcrent point 

to which he adverted in the course of the conversation, as ii 
purposely to increase the embarrassment of the Queen: they 
all shew, in the strongest manner, his arrogance, the littlen: 

of his soul, and his complete want of moral principle; while 
the answers of the Queen mark, a: once, her dignified and up- 
right way of thinking. It will be sufficient for our parpose to 
wention the fallowing reply given by her on this occasion. 
The French Emperor, among other questions, asked the Queen, 
“ But how could you think of entering upon a war with me? 

(and there was something contemptuous in the tone in which 
this was said.) ‘To which her majesty replied, “ Sir, some al- 
lowance must be made for us, ii the glory. of the Great Pre- 
detie has Jed us astray in regard to the actual state of our re- 
sources, even if we have been deceived with regard to them.” 
This answer was retained in memory by ‘Talleyrand, who was 
present, and related by him in the presence of several people 
afterwards. After a stay of three days, which the Queen passed 
partly in Tilsit, and partly in Pitkupochuen, (a village on this 
side Tilsit, where the King had his quarters,) she returned to 
Memel, and peace was signed between Prussia and lrance on 
the 9th of July. In the aunals of the Prussian monarchy it 
can never be torgoiten ; for by it the power of J’rauce appeared 
to have attained to the highest pinnacle of greamess. ‘The 
following letter was written by the Queen very shorily afters 
wards: ‘* Peace is concluded, but at how painful aprice! Our 
frontiers will not henceforth extend beyond the Elbe: the 
King, however, after all, has proved himself a greeter man 
than his adversary. After the battle of Eylau, he could have 
made an advantageous peace; but then he must, by so doing, 
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have voluntarily entered into terms with the evil spirit, and 
became connected with him. Now, it is true, he has been 
compelled by necessity to negociate with his enemy, but no 
alliance has taken place between them, This will one day or 
other bring a blessing upon Prussia. Alter Eylau also he 
would have been compelled to desert a very faithful ally ; that 
would he not do. Again I say the King’s just dealing will bring 
good fortune to Prussia: this is my firm belief.” The Queen 
did not conceal how painfully she felt the peace of Tilsit. She 
oftea called to her recollection that part of English bistory 
which states that Mary, the daughter of Henry VILL. after the 
taking of Calais, which had so long been an appendage to the 
English crown, and which bad often been attempted in vain by 
the Duke of Guise, during her reign, and its subsequent cession 
to France, was accustomed to say, “ that if her heart could be 
opened, the name of Calais would be found traced there in 
characters of blood.” The same aight be said by the Queen 
of Prussia in regard to Magdeburgh.” 





SINGULAR VISION OF CHARLES XI. OF SWEDEN. 


[The following narration occurs in the Rev. J.T. James’s Tour through 
Germany, Sweden, Russia, &c. during the years 1813 and 1814, 
lately published. The most marvellous part of the affair is, that no 
Jess than six persons, including the King, coneur in attesting the 
reality of the pretended vision.] 


Oe wy eee XI. it seems, sitting in his chamber between 
the hours of eleven and twelve at night, was surprised at 
the appearance of a light in the window of the ball of the 
diet: he demanded of the grand chancellor, Byelke, who was 
present, what it was he saw? and was answered that it was only 
the reflection of the moon: with this, however, be was dissa- 
tisfied ; and the senator Bjcike soon after entering the room, be 
addressed the same question to him, but received the same ane 
swer. Looking afterwards agoin through the window, he 
thought be observed a crowd of persoas iv the hall: upon this 
he said, Sirs, all is not as it should be: in the confidence that 
he who fears God need dread nothing, I will go and see what 
this may be. Ordering the two noblemen before mentioned, 
as also Oxenstiern and Brake, to accompany him, he sent fot 
Grunsten, the door-keeper, and descended the stair-case lead> 
ing to the hall. Here the party seem to have been sensible of 
a ¢ertain degree of trepidation; and no one else daring 10 
open the door, the King took the key, unlocked it, and entered 
first into the ante-chamber: to their infinite surprise, it was 
fitted up with black cloth, Alarmed at this cxtraardinary cite 
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eumstance, a second pause occurred; at length the King set 
his foot within the ball, but feil back in astonishment at. what 
he saw: again, however, taking courage, be made his compa- 
nions promise to follow hum, and advanced, The hall was 
lighted up, and arrayed with the same mournful hangings as 
the ante-chamber ; in the centre was around table, where sat 
sixteen venerable men, each with large volumes lying open 
before them: above was the King, a young man of sixteen of 
eighteen years of age, with the crown ou bis bead, aud sceptre 
in his hand. On bis right band sat a personage, about forty 
years old, whose face bore the strongest marks of integrity ; 
on his left an old wan of seventy, who seemed very urgent with 
the young King that be should make a certain sign with his 
head, which as often us he did, the venerable men strack their 
hands on their books with violence. “ Turning my eyes” says 
the Kiny, “a littie further, | beheld aseaffold aud executioners, 
and wen with their clothes tucked up, cutting off heads one 
after the other so fast, that the blood formed a deluge on the 
floor: thuse who suff red were allyoung men. Again [ looked 
up, and perceived the throne behind the great table al-nost 
overturned; near to it stood a man of forty, that seemed the 
protector of the kingdom, I trembled at the sizht of these 
things, and cried wlaud, “ [tis the voice of God! what ought 
J tounderstand?) When shali all this come to pass?” A dead 
silence prevailed; but on my crying out a secoud time, the 
young King answered me, sayiug, “ This shall not happen in 
yout time, but in the days of the sixth sovereign after you. 
He shall be of the same age as | appear now to have, and this 
personage sitting beside me gives you the air of bim that shail 
be the regent aad protector of the realm. | During the Jast year 
of the regeney, the country shall be sold by certain young 
men, but be shall thea take up the cause, and acting in cons 
function with the young King, shall establish the throne on a 
sure fuoting; and this in such a way, that never was betove, or 
ever afterwards shall be seen in Sweden so great a King. = A‘f 
the Swedes shall be happy under him; the public debis shail be 
paid; he shall leave many aiillions in the treasury, and shi 
not die until a very advavced oge: yet before he is firmiy 
seated on his throne, shall be an effusion of blood take place 
unparalleled in history. You,” added he, “ who are the hing 
Of this nation, see that he is advertised of these matters: yor 
have seen all; act according to your wisdom.” Having thus suid, 
the whole vanished, and adds he, we saw nothing but ourselves 
and our flambeaus, while the ante-chamber through which we 
passed on returning was no longer clothed in black. “ Nous 
entiames dans wes appartemens, et je me mis aussitét a eeriri 
coque javois vu: ainsi que les avertissements, aussi bien 
Que je le puis. Que le tout est vrai, je le jure sur ma vie 
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et moa honneur, autant que le Dieu miaide le corps et 
Pame. 
“ Charles XI. aujourd ’bui 
Roi de Suéde.” 


‘ 


“ Comme te’noins et présents sur les lieux, nous avons vi 
tout ce que S. M.a rapporte’, nous |’affermons par notre ser. 
ment, autant que Dieu nous aide pour Je corps et /’ame, 
H. L. Bjelke, Gr. Chancelier du Royaume,—Bjelk, Suateur,— 
Brake, Sévateur,—Ax Oxenstierna, Sénateur,—Ax. Oxen- 
stierna, Sénateur,—Petre Grunsten, Huissier.” 

“ The whole story,” says Mr. James, “ is curious, and well 
worth attention; but unless the young King’s ghostly repre- 
sentative made an error io his chronological calculation, it will 
be difficult to reconcile the time specitied with that which is 
yet to come, I can offer no explanation, and bequeath the 
whole, like the hieroglyphic in Moore’s Almanack, to the bet 
ter ingenuity of my readers.” 


The Cemetery of Pere la Chaise, the Fashionable Bury- 
ing Place of Paris. 


From the British Lady's Magazine. 


Had long promised myself a visit to the cemetery of Pere 

la Chaise. The moment was propitious: the mind deeply 
affected by domestic affliction seeks the lone yew and the 
silent tomb, in preference to crowded cities and the haunts of 
men,—yea, even to the society of friendship itself. Arrived 
at the barrier of Menil-Montant, I discharged my cabriolet. 
Tne old mansion of Pere la Chaise rose to my view, and 
brought wit it many historical recollections, but these gave 
way to sowbre ideas on its present destination—Here repose 
the illustrious dead ; here, at least, virtue enjoys a triumph 
equally pure and permanent; the gangrene of envy expires 
with the spark of life: nay, more, envy itself shecs a willing 
tear over its victims; for, as Corneille has happily expressed 
the idea in the “ Death of Pompey,” when Cornelia sees 
Cesar weep, she exclaims, “ It is sweet to mourn an enemy 
weno longerfear.” If envy then be silent, if envy pay the 
homage of a-tear, what tribute may not be expected from love 
and friendship? Atthat fatal hour, when death draws the 
iron curtain between us and all we have been accustomed to 
love and adore,—when those eyes, which have darted beams 
of joy, become closed for ever, and that tongue whose accents 
were so sweet, lisps half stifled, a last farewell ;—Oh ; then what 
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an object of perfection appears the departed spirit !—the mind 
recalls with fondness all the endearing scenes of former hap- 
piness, and, if some clouds bad intervened to overshadow it for 
a moment, willingly does the mind become its self-accuser ; we 
remember nothing but the perfections of our friend, our sor- 
row will remember nothing else. Vanity may sometimes have 
part in the spulchral monument, nay, it often has; but at least, 
its errors are innoceu’. If we have been unjust toa person in 
his lifetime, our homage to his merits after death is the homage 
vice pays to virtue. 


“ Seven cities claim the birth of Homer dead, 
Through which the living Homer begged his bread.” 


My steps insensibly conducted me to the gates of the ceme- 
tery: every thing bespoke desolation; and a public-house at 
the very gate of the cemetery, having for a sign au nouveau 
monde (the new world), brought to my recollection the lines of 
Detoe— 

“ Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 
The devil is sure to build a chapel there.” 


I passed in disgust by this mockery of woe, and behold me 
at last inthe “ field of repose,” where the chilling stillness of 
death was only interrupted by the sound of the mason’s tools, 
who profane the holy spot by the manufacture of the tombs 
in its bosom. I looked around me: here and there were tombs 
scattered at random, without any order or precision, save that 
in which death strikes bis victims. How different from an 
English church-yard!—there the school boy plays, and the 
ass browes on the turf which covers the remains of humanity. 
Here, even the bumble toinb is defended by palisadoes, and no 
profane footstep can press the mouldering clay. Here no 
grave digger can disturb the ashes of the dead ; the spot, two 
metres by one, has been purchased ; itis the freenold of the 
dead, and as such sometimes recorded on the tomb; at what 
price they tell us not, that surviving relatives have purchased 
eternal rest for the ashes of those they loved : 2O!. is the price, 
it is said, in this fashionable church-yard; and who would 
hot give 20]. to prevent the grave-digger’s mattock cleaving 
the skull, and throwing to the winds the mouldering bones 
of aparentora friend! But this inclosure is not all: this is 
‘ poet’s cemetery. Here customs are adopted which an Eng- 
lishman would suppose only in the poet's imagination :—the 
monumental urn.is crowded with chaplets of flowers, tue holy 
spot is filled with lowers and aromatic plants. ‘Seats, lov, are 
often fixed within the railing, where sorrow delights to repose, 
and wrapt in sweetest melancholy, gaze with fondacss on the 
cold stone which bears the t: nseriptof virtues now no more. 
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Weaccuse the French of lightness, but owr judgment is 
more light than they : why not, before we decide or take an 
opiniog on trust, why do we not take all into consideration? 
why not fellow to the cemetery those we condemn ?—there we 
shall find them weeping, with more than a lover's constancy, 
the loss of what death has deprived them ; there we shall see 
that years roll away, yet aflection continues to weed the grave, 
and plant with fresh flowers. But what form is that in sables? 
See, she places a chaplet of flowers on the urn ! see, she holds 
a cypress, while the labourer fixes its roots! It is the grave of 
M. Mentelle, member of the Institute. Fain would I have 
approached this emblem of filial virtae and filial piety, but 
1 would not intrude on any sorrow. I watched her departure, 
—the longing, liagering look of fond affection: | stole wo the 
spot, and dropped the tear of sympathy by that of affec 
tion. 

Ata little distance stands the tomb of Delille, and close to 
it that of Boufilers. “ Jacques Delille’’—such is the inscripe 
tion on amarble of the tomb erected by his widow to the 
lovers of poetry and fine feeling: this is enough to reeall all the 
sweet sensations inspired by the transiator of Virgil and Mil- 
tov, the author of the poems “ Les Jardins” and “ L’Imagi- 
pation.” ‘To those who are ignorant of these works, the in- 
scription is still sufficient—Here sleeps Delille ; bere rises his 
tomb, such as be had designed it in his lifetime, in bis Epistle 
to Madame Delille, as a. preface to his poem of the Imagina- 
tion; there grow funeral shrubs and flowers; there is placed 
the garden-chair, where his widow and admirers delight to come, 
and, gazing on the tomb, bid foud memory retrace virtues and 
tulents now no more. Close by his side rises the humble co- 
jumn sacred to the manes of Boufflers. “ Boufflers speaks— 
think, my friends, that | sleep :"—Such is the inscription on his 
urn. “ The honour of chivalry,and the flower of troubadours :” 
—such isthe recorded opinion of his friend Delille, inscribed on 
the pillar, Methinks, for the united tombs of two friends, like 
Delille and Bou filers, a happier epitaph might have beeh chosen. 
Ju this respect, what model can be more sublime and affecting 
than that offtred by the sacred writings, “ They were lovely in 


their lives, and in their deaths they were not divided.” 





RECEPTION OF AN EMBASSY AT MOROCCO. 
From Colonel Keating’s Travels. 
TR HE ceremonial of a Moorish reception is as follows. 


Their aslite ry (iatantiy) ts it wmed in a long and close 
lone of two fronung ranks, the great drums are beat en, aod 
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standards are displayed. ‘The foreign envoy is received from 
the shoulders of the Israelite supporters at the water-edge, by 
ihe governor of the place, and by all the Christians of it, at 
the town-gate, where the populace and the soldiery precipi- 
tating themselves at the same moment, occasioned a heat and 
pressure not, to be described, but aflording an, opportunity of 
which the pickpockets avail themselves, to show that they, are 
not in point of skill and address behind. their fellow profes- 
sors of the art in Europe. But still more sufferance to try 
the ambassador’s stoicisw is yetin reserve. For, as he leads 
the body. which sustains the compliment, advancing through 
the lane of soldiers, the file on each side, at firing, points the 
muzzle of his six-feet long musket into the soil, which being of 
agravelly nature, not only the ambassador’s silk stockings, but 
the limbs within them, are in no small danger of laceration. 
At best, the mental and bodily annoyance endured is at least 
egual te the honour intended; for the skill whereon the sol- 
dier piques himself, consists in discharging his piece as near as 
possible to the toe of the person advancing, without absolutely 
striking it with the wadding and exploded powder ; which ia 
this country is quite as serious as sparrow-shot. 

When a European tides accompanied by a guard of honour, 
no very commodious cortege at best, he is obliged to sustain all 
the additional inconvenieuces of a charge of cavalry, except 
the actual coup de poitrail. 





Adcentures of Benjamin Powell among the North Ame- 
rican Indians. 

From the Janesville Express, an American Newspaper, of the 12th of 
September, 1810. 


ENJAMIN POWELL, aged about forty five years, passed 
through this town (Janesville) last week, on his returo 
from Indian slavery, after an absence from his friends of nearly 
five years. He appears to be a man of truth, and considerably 
intelligent. His simple but affecting narration excited a lively 
interest in his behalf in several citizens in this place ; they ad- 
ministered to his necessities, by furnishing him with pecudtary 
aid suflicient to defray his expences to Dayton, where he ex- 
pects to find some of his surviving friends. In confirmation 
of his interesting story, be exhibited a band nearly burnt off, 
and showed upwards of twenty scarsou his body, most of which 
Were evideatly made with a tomahawk, 
, The following isa brief sketch of his history :—Benjamia 
I vwell, in the year 1808, removed from Kentucky, the uppes 
fork of the Sandusky river, and seuled ona tract of Jand be- 
VOL. 57. a 
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longing to Colonel Patterson. Thé surroanding country ifas 
then a wilderness, except that Powell hat! one neighbour, whe 
lived a short distance from him. Powell bad a wife and three | 
chitdren § his neighbour had a family also. They had frequem 
intercourse with the Indians, who were apparently very civil 
and friendly for upwards of two years after their settlément in 


that retitote 
pecattoe, (uv 


f 


art ofthe country. Soon after the battle of Tip. 
which Powell and his neighbour had not heard a 


syllable) on the 27th day of October, 1811, about twilight tn 
the évetiing, the cabin of Powell was atta¢ked by a conside- 
rable nhhanber of Indians. His wife afd eldest son were shot 
dead, atid tlre two children were killed with a tomalawk, 
Powell himself was sliot througli the body, and tlie toma 
hawked in a most dreadful manner, the Indias havitrg giveth 
hit between twenty and thitty wounds, but supposing him 
dead, stayed their butchering bands, attd left him. Powells 
neighbour and all his family wete killed at the sate titie, 
Powell was left in that shocking state until next morning, én- 
during the most excruciating paifts of body from bis numerous 
Woduds—his distress of mind no pen can describe! The dark. 
ness of the niglit was rendered stifl wore horrible by the sur. 
rounding scenes, while the “ king of te:tors” im his most ter- 
tific form, was stating him in the face. 

As soon as it was light he saw an Indian approaching him, 
whom he recognized to be an old acquaintance, a Shawnet 
chief, numed the Little Captain. Powell besought the savage 
to put anend to his misery. The Little Captain gazed at him 
awhile, and said, “ No, no, the Great Spirit will not let me 
kill you.” He then diessed his wounds, telling hin it was the 
prophet’s orders not to kill any whom the Great Spirit would 
not let die: meaning, perhaps, that where the life of a victim 
was preserved as it were by a miracle, as was the case with 
Powell, it intimated that it was the pleasure of the Great Spi- 
rit that sacli a person should live. Poweil thinks the Indiads 
are excellent surgeons; they cured his wounds with the nieest 
skiil, and most astonishing rapidity, although most of ihe bone 
of his left thigh was takep out during the cure. As soon as 
practieablé, Powell was carried to the old Shawnee town, si- 
tuate about twenty miles from Lake Erie ; there, afier he had 
continued about eight moons, he got acquainted with the 
famous Bird: be saw his thumb nail twisted off by the Indians, 
inendeavouring to makehim disclose some plot which they sus- 
pected. After Bird had got away, and was brought bach, Powell 
heard him adjudged to three days’ hurning: and all the white pri- 
soners in the town were compelled to be wiinesses of che dis- 
tressing scene. Bird’s hand was burnt off, and one of his 


arms consumed to the bone, when, providentially, a Seoteh- 
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man purchased his life for a bottle of ram, as stated in Bird’s 
life. 
Powell remained with the savages upwards of four years ; he 
was & slave to the Little Captain, who repeatedly threatened 
him with certain death should he attempt to inake his escape, 
and who also reckoned his scalp among his trophies of victory, 
often talking of taking it off, Pius Powell lived in continual 
fear for his life. He learned the Shawnee language fluently, 
and became acqueinted with the manners and customs of the 
Igdians, They can scarcely be called idolaters in the’common 
acceptation of the word, for they worship the Great Spirit, 
whose place or special residence they conceive to be in the 
sun; they do not render religioushowage to any creature. ‘The 
prophet is a grand impostor, not more retgarkable for the ug- 
liness of his person, than for the deformity of his mind-—a 
wretch destitute of feeling, and abandoned to every thing that 
is bad. To this demon in human form may be attributed most 
of the enormities committed by the sayages jn rhe late war. 
He hada liberal education, and had beeg ivstrucied in the 
Christiad religion, having been designed for a Roman Catholic 
priest ; be therefore sins against knowledge. ‘The imposior 
made the credulous Indians believe, that the earthquakes ja 
1819 were occasioned by his shaking himself, and that he bad 
dove it to punish them for not fighting better against the 
Americaus. He also told them, that he bad stopped a large 
hole at the boitoin of Lake Erie, which ogeasioned the unusual 
rise of the water in that lake. Being able to forerel eclipses, 
hederived not a little consequence from thai circumstance. 


THE SEA NYMPH. 
From the British Lady’s Magazine. 


HE Gael, anciently residing near seascoasts, believed in a 

beneficent sea nymph, who made her abede inchrystalline 
palaces beneath the fathomless ocean. ‘Fhey ioyoked her as 
the guardian of female inneeence, and the aveager of wrongful 
dealings in Jove. In the following fragment, she is introduced 
hearing away the daughter of a chief trom a savisher, with 
whem her clan were at feud. Rivandona is conveyed toa de- 
sert islet in g state of inseusibility, aud, the nywph baving ac- 
¢oulred her in the garb of a young warrior, leaves her to ber 
own sesources. The melody of her barp attracts the rces, and 
the feathered tenants of the ait atonnd her, . Their tame famir 
liarity assures her no hiunen being inhabits the isle,and, though 
a0 expert huntress, she resolves to spere her coafiding asso~ 
cates. Quy the third morning she diseevers Laagh-aecuay 
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asleep at the verge of a thicket, and decides not to reveal her. 
self, as it must be fatally ominous to become a wife without 
the blessing of her father, the efficacious wishes of a mooma, or 
nurse, and the attendance of Choalts (by which appellation are 
distinguished the offspring of foster parents). The heroine 
counterfeits to be dumb, lest her lover may recognise her 
voice. She resolutely avoids all personal freedoms, which the 
hero ascribes to the influence of a Lenuean Shi, and supersti- 
tious awe restrains him from following to the cavern of her re- 
pose. Shallagar, the father of Rivandona, informed by her 
deceased mother that their daughter would be found ina soli- 
tary island of the southern main, goes in quest of her. Cone 
dacted by the sea nymph, be rejoins her, and rewards her vir- 
tue by giving ber to her lover, 


LEGEND. 


The soul of the aged restores images of former times, They 
come as dreams io the still hour. of darkness; and they fit 
away as shadowy ghosts, or as lovely clouds flouting before a 
gale over the unruffled brow of a wide spreading and sheltered 
Jake. 

See, the chieftainess of the deep, rises from her crystelline 
towers beneath the billowy ocean : her rapid car is of glitter- 
ing foam, aod the many coloured arch of the sky overhangs 
her lofty head. Her waving: hair brightens the skirts of the 
bow, as strenks of golden light pierce through curling mists. 
Two stars, darting amidst the blue clouds of midnight, are her 
rolling eyes. Twoheaps of newly-fallen snow on smooih bil- 
Jocks are less fair than her bosom; and as two wreaths of 
snow embracing a lavely, tender, young tree, her white arms 
enclose the benumbed daughter of Shallazar. Among the 
race of men, Rivandona rose superior in beight; but on the 
bosom of the genius she lies as the babe of yesterday reclines 
on the mother. 

The maid, with fixed eyelids, is laid in a grove of rowan, 
birch, and rowtree; an! the sweet-smelling flowerets, that hide 
their beauties in the shade, spring up to form her couch. 
Woodland goblins hover near to drink delight from her lovely 
face. The warmth ef noon-day penetrates her calm retreat. 
(Quick throbbings heave her gentle breast, for Lauch-na-cuan 
visits her dreams. Flocks of birds flap their wings over her: 
she looks on all sides ; the eagle and the ospray are clamouring 
to their young, in overhanging cliffs, and deep-voiced caverns 
return the shrill discordance. Intervals of silence are filled by 
the monotonous plash of waves, and the slow trickling of a 
mountain stream. ‘l'rackless paths are around; but, unlike 
the daughters of little men, the bigh-descended huatress had the 
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soul which grows in the hour of amazement or peril. ~ With 
serene brow and tearless eyes, she climbs the shaggy:side of a’ 
hill, and descries the utmost boundaries of her islet, laved by 
restless billows, and defended by a stoney- girdle, rising pile on 
pile, like the massive walls of her father’s castle.?“One curving 
embayment opened to the sea, but no sail gave animation to 
these remote waters. Descending to the east, a waveless 
lochan reflected her graceful imiage ; and pale is the berry of 
the rowan, compared to the cheeks of Rivandona, when she be- 
holds herself accoutred as a youthful warrior, and the tartan of 
joved Clancolla compressing her bosom. Atashort distance,a 
gleaming half unsheathed sword, a pole-axe,'a shield, a bow 
and arrows, appear; and‘a harp imvites her slender fingers. 
She conveys the gifts to her bower; and the vibrating strings 
of the harp swell the air in gratitude to the protecting sea 
nymph. : 
“« Hail, guardian of the maid distrest ! avenger'of wrongful 
Jove! Thou comest as a moonbeam through the tempest of 
night, to deliver or sooth the unhappy; or as the blood-gush-’ 
ing steel of Fingal, to decide the strife of sounding spedrs,; and 
to snatch the teeble from the gripe of the oppressor. “The 
vivid flashes of thine eyes deal death to the baseand cruel} but 
the mildest dawn of joy and peace tothe captive. The furious 
Torgar, the toe of my father’s house, from beneath his gloomy 
drooping eyebrows, cust » glance of surly fire upon the daugh- 
ter of Shallagar ; but Laach-na-cuan of the hawkseye,of manly 
stature, and generous deeds, was the secret sigh of Rivan- 
dona. [sat on a headland jutting from the briny strait, ex- 
tending my sight far and wide for the ships of my hero, when 
Torgar, lurking in bis dark berlin, seized, and tore me from 
the land of my kindred: and thou, O mighty and gracious ge- 
nits! to the destroyer of virgins terrible as the raging of thy 
own deep, or as bursting thunder; but to the weak or sorrow. 
ful refreshing as the spray of the waterfall to the soft green 
moss, the flowers, and bending trees !—thou didst: eail forth 
thy eddying, fierce, and wayward winds, and overwhelming 
waves, to hurl the ravisher to the suoless, moonless, starless 
pits, that for ever confine the pitiless sous of the sea, who 
foree the weeping virgin from her native halls. Kind mother 
and tender guardian ! thou didst snateb Rivandona from death, 
and worse than death; and thy hand has dropped bounties be- 
fore her steps in the seagirt land of strangers. The skius of 
thy own bright-eyed fearless seals are fashioned intu armour to 
hide my swelling bosom; and the plumes of birds that await 
thy call shade the blushes glowing on a maiden’s cheeks when 
she thinks of moving in warlike attire. This brand, shiniag 
in sunny rays, this pole-ax, and sounding shield, are new to the 
hands of Rivandona; but her bow and arrows have oft been 
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messengers of death on the. hill of bounding rges, or awong 
the deer in sustling fogesis, Hail, genius of tbe maid distrest | 
asenger of wrongful love! Tothee | look for joyfully meeting 
again wy Luach na-cuan, the foremost in the shock of battle, 
the light of renown to his followers, the last to fyrego the high- 
souled strife of heroes! the bold, the skilful rider of the cur. 
rents, the song of virgins, the enlivening beam pf. the Least of 
shells! Ye Reet-footed, soft-eyed dwellers in the woody 
steeps ! ye swift-winged beauties of the air! doye gather to the 
music of the delight-breathing berp ? ‘Too sure I am alone ja 
this wild; had he ever beheld a son or dauglier of men, ye 
would dread to approach the enewy of yourrace. Yet far hap. 
pier is Rivaydona with you in solitudes, than with the boistes 
zous makers of wmirii) jn the crowded halls of Torgar. Mild, 
apimlcse comrades of my lonely day ! never shall my arrow 
draw the tide of life from your agile limbs or plumy sides. 
Enough for me the ripe berry of the lowly plant, or the nutof 
the quivering twig. Rest thy foudjiug head on my shoulder, 
¢how kind confiding doe! Perch on my fingers, welodious 
warblers of the thicker! Nighi rolls down her shadows. Ye 
retire to accustomed haunts ; and Rivandona makes her pil- 
Jow, where never son os daughier of man sought repose.” 

The sun thrice rau his dsily conrse in a clear sky, while Ri- 
vandona fed on the fruits of the earth, and slaked her thirst at 
the living spring of the rocks. Her harp discoursed sweet 
numbers to the red-streaked, vimble herds of the forest, and to 
the songsters of the sky, who, alightiug on her lap and arms, 
joined their notes to the harmony of fairliful love, when the 
virgin sang the heroic achievements or described the heart-im- 
pressing features and stately figure of Luach-na cuan. 

The morn with balmy breath drinks sparkling dew from the 
glossy leaves. Rivandona hies to the mountlets, where grow 
the juicy purple berries. Passing a skirt of the wood, bow 
pavted her thrilling heart! how fluttered the tartans enves 
loping her tiemulous form, as she beheld her hero asleep on 
the long whistling grass. 

“ Sun beam of my soul!” in low whispers spoke the maid, 

“ thou must not know that these vestments caneeal chy awn 
Rivandopa. She must not yield to thy eociscling arms with> 
out a father’s blessing, a mooma’s words of power while spread- 
ing the bridal couch, and the choalis, on various lucky ersands, 
providing for the bridal feast. Lesther lover suould detect the 
voice he oft has vowed was to him as the shower of evening Iq 
a thirsty plain, no accent shall be uttered by her who watches 
over thee, and waits ypon thee, with gladsome care.” 

Rivandona collects ber berries from the mounts, but ber 

eyes, with frequent fond glances, turned to the sleeper, She 
leaves the siores beside him, and intenily gazed, sometines 
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pressing her hawé to her boyom, as he smiled, and spoke the 
nawe of Rivandona. Hardly could she retrain from replying 
in oll the tenderness of fervert love; but she thooght of the 
guardian nymph, of her father, her mooma, her choalts and 
kindred, and strenuth returaed to her mind, The hero looks 
up : a warrior, in the softest Llossoim of youth, stands near. 

« Who are thoa, whom at fitstsight my soul yearns to clasp 
to its inmost folly?” said he, springing apon his feet, and open- 
ing his arms to eiiybrace the seeming sttanger; but she fled as 
amereor before vehement blasts fro the crag. He pursues ; 
sié points the @nsheathed brawd to ber own side. “ Stay the 
fash hand, youth of the bewitching miéa! IF feel thy ite dearer 
than my own. Why dost thou fly from the arms that would 

tect thee while one warn dio gave them motion? Has 
forpenge never unfolded thy thoughts to past or futare events ? 
of hast thou grown wild in this solitede? Let methen slowly 
wit thee to a warar reliance on a brother's love. Be not 
alurdved; 1 never will compel thy sledder form to meet the 
friendship that burns ia my bosom. Peradventure-thou jhass 
a Lennean Shi, jealous of thy bloomy graces, and mortal hands 
must fot touch thy person. | never will follow thee to invade 
thy secret bowers. Let me but see thee near me ; let me but 
feet iiy balmy breath, to mesweeter than all—except the love 
of matehless Rivandona !” 

The maid gave her leafy retreat to the hero, and in vain did 
he implore her to share the heath he spread for their répose ; 
ior Would he dare to intrade upon the Leonean Shi. A ca- 
vera hid the joy of his eyes from Laach-na-euan, and, sad for 
his absence, Rivandona recailed the pleasures that had eheeréd 
the day, “till everpoweriag sleep lwid her heavy locks ona 
moss-covered stune. 

Lo! a fivet of berlins crowd to the pebbly beach. They 
bear the ensigns of Shatlagar, The aged yet robust chief 
leaps to the shoré. The spirit of her who gaye Rivandona to 
his wishes, the meek-eyed Suateha, come in the mists of early 
dawn to bid him seek their daughter iv southern seas. Rivan- 
dona rushes tu the arms of herfather. Luach-na-cuan, breath- 
ing quick with transporting surprise, claims the blameless pri- 
vilege of the kiss of plighted faith. “ Has my Rivandona 
passed a whole moon uudiscovered by her Luacii-na-cuaa ? 
thas she bashfully granted even the glowing bliss her looks of 
kindness bestowed ? Never, never shall we part; her coy mai- 
denly wisdom endears her more than all her beauties.” 





SHERIDAN AND KEAN. 
NY R. SHERIDAN was so much offended at being excluded 


from apy concern ip the rebuilding of Drury Laue 
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Theatre after the fire, that he made a resolution never to enter 
it, from which be did not deviate till a few months before his 
death. When Mr. Kean came out, however, and his extraor. 
dinary talents became the universal topic of conversation and 
admiration,Mr. Sheridau was impressed with an eager curiosity 
toseehim, Yet, faithful to his resolutsiou, he could not be 
prevailed on to witness his dramatic exertions; he would not see 
Richard, Shylock, Othello. One day, when Mr, Kean was to 
perform, le was invited first to dine with Mr. Sheridan, and 
an intimate friend of his deeply concerned in the Theatre, at. a 
neighbouring tavern, They sat for two hours, when Mr, 
Kean was obliged to leave the party, and attend his professional 
duty ; but such was the interest excited in Mr. Sheridau’s mind 
by this new dramatic meteos, that during the whole time he 
stayed, his attention was entire ly rivetted upon him, he studied 
nis every look, bis every word, his every’ gesture, nor did he 
drink even a single glass of wine. . ‘Mr. Kean,” said Mr, 
Sheridan’s friend, ia relatiug the anecdote, “ muy boast of 
having done what no other man ever could do, of having even 
charmed Sberidan’s attention away from his botile. Wien Mr, 
Kean was gone, Mr. Sheridan said , “ What salary do you give 
that man?” “ Filteen pounds a week,” was the reply. “Tis 
a shame” he said, ‘‘ he ought, at least, to bave double that sum; 
take my word you have got a treasure, he-will be the salvation 
and support of your Theatre.”| Mr. Sheridan at length could 
no longer resist the atwaction of Mr. Kean’s talents, but did go 
tothe Theatre to see his performance of Sir Giles Overreach, 
of which he thought so highly, that he said—* There is mind 
indeed! those are talents that can never fail, but must ever be 
more and more admired, the more they are known.” 





Improvement in the Management of Bees. 


HIS improvement (strongly recommended by those who 
have practised it) is that of having double sceps, the one 

on the top ef the other. When the lower scep is filled with 
honey, it is to be removed, afterthe bees are admitted, through 
a passage to be opened for that purpose, into the apper scep; 
in this upper scep food oust be put, and the bees will remain 
there, and fill it with honey. When itis filled, the bees are to 
be admitied into the former scepagain, now to be replaced, afe 
tex the food has been put into it, and the full scep taken away. 
By thusalternately removing the sceps, more honey will be col- 
lected than is usually procured, and the lives of the poor in- 


, ’ ' , 
sects May oe spared. 
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FATAL EFFECTS OF SivitRE COLD. 
N R. DESGENETTES, the, celebrated French physician, 


who accompanied the uofortunate army. which peue- 
trated into Russia, thus describes some of the phenomena which 
ocurred among the troops who were exposed to the intense 
wld which was-fatal-toso many tiousands, duting the retrea€ 
fom Moscow. ‘Tire eficcts alluded to were perfectly new to 
M. Desgenettes, and will doubtiess be equally so to our medical 
readers. “ L have heard men,” says this acute observer, 
“whe were marchiag with every appearance of muscular 
energy, and wiih the most decided and soldier-tike pace, suds 
denly complain that g thick veil was covering their eyes ; those 
organs, at first for ap iustaut haggard, soon became immer, 
able ; all the muscu!ar apparatus of the neck, and more parti- 
cularly the sternocloido-mastaideau muscles became rigid, and 
gradually rivetted the head on the right or left ghoulder; this 
rigidity next extended to the trunk; the lower extiemities tot- 
vered, andthe unhappy victim tell apon the snow, exhibiung, 
to complete the frigiitful picture, all cae symptomsof catalepsy. 
or epilepsy.” 





RECEIPT FOR ECONOMICAL WASHING. 


EPARATE coarse and fine linen into two-distinct tabs, 

and pour over them tepid or cold watet,. At the end of 
two days wring them well, and rub out foul spots with a very 
slight application of soap. To give some idea ef the propor- 
tion, we shall say, a quarter of a pound of common hard soap 
totwo dozen of men’s shirts, After rubbing out the spots, set 
the fine articles on the fire with cold water, in a clean boiler; 
and when the water just boils, turn over the clothes and le 
into.a clean tub. When cold enough to be touched, take litde 
and little of the lie to wash the boiled linens, and so put them 
to bleach : or, if they cannot be conveniently spread on grass, 
wring and shake them out, and pour boiling water ou them, 
‘till they can be handled for wringing in blag and water. The 
water which boiled these fine clothes will help to boil those of 
acoarser description, inthe same manner; and two ounces of 
hard soap will suffice, in addition, to wash out the spots. The 
lie of the second boiling will clean the coarsest things. If the 
Water is hard, two ounces of soda will be necessary to each 
boiling : the soda ought to be dissolved in fot water, and well 
mixed with the cold water, before the linen is thrown into it. 
Besides a ure t saving in svap, the work is done in much less 
Ume, and the linen saved from wearing eut by severe friction iu 
the common way. / 
VOL. 57. : 2a 
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Answer, by W. Bickbam, of § ‘pring Gardens, neat Ashburton, to bis own Re. 
bus, inserted August 26. 


ie BUSTARD isa bird in England found, 
Which builds its nest, or springs upon the ground. 








— 


Maswer, by J. Patten, of West Chinnock, to W. Isaac’s Charade, inserted the 
7th of October. 


OOSE-WING,, Sir, I found in time 
To be the subject of your rhyme. 


f° We have received similar answers from R- Lewis, jun. of Poole ; 
and N. Andrew, of Penzance. 





duswer, by W. P. Swaffield, near Bridport, to W. Varcoe’s Anagram, im 
serted October 21. 


HE SPINE, part of the human frame, 
Transpos'd is SNIPE, the bird you name. 


*+* Similar answers have been received from J. Jerwood, of Poughill; 
J. Davy, Broadwinsor; T. Whimsey, Awliscombe; J. Tucker, of Com- 
worthy; J. Patten, of West Chinnock ; and N. Andrew, of Penzance. 





REBUS, by T. Phillips, of Truro. 


A™= in music first pray find; ‘ 
An insect small next call to mind; 
ase thirdly I would have you show 
hat ehangeth all things here below; 
And lastly, Sirs, there must be found, 
A Trojan hero much renown’d: 


Join these initials right and true, - 
A city they will bring to view. 





ENIGMA, éy L. H.of Plympstock, 
ys who for Entertainer write, 


My name now bring to view; 
From mother earth I had my birth, 
And am well known to you, 


To Vulcan’s sons my form! owe, 
Through flames was forc’d to pass, 
Or else forever must have been 
An useless, shapeless mass. 


The miser, strange ’tis to relate, 
Doth trust me with his gold ; 

And many wretches fast in fate 
I keep beneath my whole. 


Enough 1s said—yet one hint more 
To dignify aiy naine; 

I’m oft by men of science us’d, 

Ia seeking after fame, 
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REFLECTIONS AT THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 


Ps OW dear to me the thought that brings 
, The memory of departed days! 
Recalls those lov’d, those cherish’d scenes, 
_ ‘That ever sweetly, sadly please. 


itt Oh swift-paced time! tho’ in thy flight 
Thou draw’ st along vblivion’s veil, 
Within thy dark, eternal night, 
“Thou canst not mem’ry’s pleasures seal. 


The year isclos’d! Ah gone for ever! 
1; And all the anxious cares it brought ; 
re But many an incident shall never 
Be banish’d from revolving thought. 


- From year to year, life bast’ning on, 
Comes nearer to the destined goal: 

How short the time appears that’s gone t 
How unobserv’d the moments rol} 


Amid life’s storms that frown so dark, 
Aad chil] our hopes, our best desires 
* Love, friendship, feeling, round the hégft; 
Still light their chaste, their hallow’d fires. 


Joyous thus the bosom beating, 
ouches soft affection’s chord ; 
And fancy, on remembrance waiting, 

Glows with pleasures past restor’d, 


Oh! how could hope bear up the mind, 
Superior to life’s various ills, 

If‘ fond reflection did not find 
A balm to sooth the heart that feels. 


Hail! hail the past! sad source of pleasure, 
Come mem’ry, come! thou’rt ever dear ; 
While feeling, from the heart’s best treasure, 

Seals its inflence with a tear. 


Celdridge, December 31, 1816. J. CHAPPLE. 


—_—_——__ 





THE STORM. 
From the British Lady’s Magazine. 


OW sullen, sullen, sighs the blast, 
Waking the drowsy car of Night; 
Deep, deep, it howls along the waste, 
Breathing destruction and affright : 
Mute, still Despair, and pale Dismay, 
Arpal the weary wand’rer’s breast ; 
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*Midst darx’ning glooms he speeds his way, 
Far from his home, and native rest. 


Hark, how it rages! ‘tis a night 
Of dread and darkness, wind and storm; 
Sad thoughts arise; and gaysdelight 
Melts into tears fur them who roam. 
But what a train of #lis and cares 
Hovers around the anxious breast, 
When those whom ties of blood endear, 
By this drear, chilling storm’s opprest! 





Far driven from th’ accustom’d road, 
So oftén trod with new delight, 

As, pacing to his rude abode, 
He sought its shelter for the night; 

The exhetsted labourer mournful paints 
His wite expecting him in vain, 

His children’s wailings and complaints, 
And sighs to reach his home again. 


*Midst desolation’s deep’hing gloom, 
And right’s dull shadow’s fitting round, 
Trembling to meet untiinely decom, 
The traveller starts at ev'ry sound: 
The blast hoarse whistling thro’ the weod, 
Or roaring vn the mountain's brow, 
To bim no harbinger of good, 
But sinks his stock of courage low. 


Ah! how the shivering, houseless child 
Of penury, and want, and woe, 
Implores, with supplication wild, 
A refuge on a couch of straw: 
Ye who delight in Plieasure’s fane, 
Ye votaties of hearthess Mirth, 
Ob! hear the suppliant complain, 
Nor spurn the poorest wretch on earth. 


The use of power, the worth of wealth, 
Is ministering to waut aod woe, 
Restoring the lost bloom of health, 
Reviving vigour’s wonted glow : 
To animate the sinking mind 
With consolation’s welcome rays ; 
Ob! this is worthy of mankind, 
A high and well-carn’d meed of ptaise. 


But most the mariner endures, 
Kock'd on the billows of the main, 
And execrates the golden lures 
For which he left his native plain : 
High, and still higher, foams the wave! 
Hoarse, and still hoarser, bursts the storm; 
And, whilst he toils his bark to save, 
He breathes a prayer, and thinks of home, 


Ah! little think the unfeeling proud, 
The gay, the affluent, and the vain, 
Whilst mingling with the madding crowd, 
How many feel the pang of pain! 
How many weep in wild despair, 
Or sigh "midst wretchedness and gloomy 
Or, sinking ’neath a load of ‘cere, 
Desire the refuge of the tomb! 





